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iiig and the pronunciation of Greek proper 
names and loan-words completes tlie volume.* 

H. Schmidt-Wartenbkrg. 
University of Mississippi. 



Le Riine di Tullia D' Aragona Cortigiana del 
Secolo xvi. edite a cura e studio di Enrico 
Celani. Bologna: Romagnoli Dall'Acqua, 
1891. 8vo, pp. Ixiii and 199. (Scelta di 
CuriositcL Letterarie.) 

From the view-point of morals, the picture 
which the life of Tullia d'Aragona presents to 
us, as depicted by Celani in this volume, is by 
no meahs an edifying one. If the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in Italy was, on the 
one hand, a period of great culture and mental 
activity, it was, on the other, stained by the 
deepest vices. It was in lyrical poetry above 
all things, the age of the Petrarchisti, — Pet- 
rarch was the idol before whom the rimatori 
of the sixteenth century prostrated themselves, 
and beside the ideal, platonic love of the can- 
tor di Laura these poets sang "at the same 
time and in the same manner the love for the 
cortigiana." The warped moral character 
of this period of the Italian rinasciniento is 
thus strikingly characterized by Gaspary :' 

" L'Amore platonico per dame altolocate, il 
quale vive piu nella fantasia che nel cuore, 
quando non h del tutto una finzione di moda, 
e I'amore per la cortigiana cantano codesti 
poeti nello stesso tempo ed alia stessa guisa. 
Bernardo Tasso celebra Ginevra Malatesta e 
Tullia d'Aragona ; il Molza, Camilla Gonzaga 
e la spagnuola Beatrice. Questa mescolanza 
dell'affetto sensuale e dello spirituale, questa 
mancanza di scrupoli per macchie morali, sono 
caratteristiche del tempo, e la dama virtuosa 
stessa non se ne scandalezza punto. In un 
sonetto {Molza, che at del) Vittoria Colonna 
parla al Molza della sua Beatrice ; nondimeno 
h pur da osservare, che ella loda non gi^ la 
persona cantata, etc." 

*The reviewer has had a Gothic grammar in preparation 
for some time, but frequent interruptions have delayed its 
appearance. As far as the MS. is ready, it follows the plan 
of Wright's * Primer ' so closely that its publication in this 
form seems superfluous. He would gratefully receive the 
opinions of his colleagues as to the merits of the 'Gothic 
Primer ' as a worl^ing text-boolc in our imiversities, and any 
suggestions as to changes and additions which would serve 
to make the book more complete and perhaps better suited 
to the wants of American students. 

I ' Storia della Litteratura Italiana ' di Adotfo Gaspary, 
trad, da Vittorio Rossi. Torino: Loescher, 1891. Vol. ii, 
part ii, p. 132. The best account of Tullia d'Aragona will be 
found in the same volume, pp. 136-160. 



That in such an age, a courtesan should 
receive the homage of poets and men of 
genius, need cause no wonder, for the story is 
an old one. Celani has well said: "These 
(men of letters) were then as now, and as 
perhaps unfortunately they will always be, 
richer in genius, in madrigals and in epistles 
than in money." Antonio Brocardo wrote in 
praise of the cortigiane, Varchi exalted the 
Aragona, Michael Angelo Buonarroti, Fausti- 
na Mancina ; and Niccold Martelli, madonna 
Salterella. But to us it must seem a strange 
spectacle that the Marchesa di Pescara, whom 
the world has always considered a very para- 
gon of womanly virtue and nobility of soul, 
should consider it not unworthy of herself to 
notice such a person in her poetry ; and doubt- 
less Donna Eleonora di Toledo, Duchess of 
Florence, considered with feelings not un- 
mixed with pride, the dedication of the poems 
of such a celebrity as Tullia d'Aragona. It is 
a curious chapter in the history of human frail- 
ty — this clinging to one another's skirts in the 
hope of a transient immortality. 

"The barrier which had precluded all 
women from culture in the Middle ages being 
once broken, the rinascimento led to two op- 
posite extremes ; — to a positive and serious 
culture, on the one hand to license, the result 
of a misunderstood liberty, which lead, in its 
turn, as an inevitable antithesis, to the edu- 
cation of the cloister." 

The appearance of the cortigiana at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century is discussed 
at some length by Celani, who thereby ju.stifies 
the century of its darker moral predecessors. 
" Lo sviluppo della cortigiana .... viene 
certamente a smentire I'asserzione che il cin- 
quecento fosse I'eti piu feconda di turpi vizii, 
etc." The cortigiane were not long in avail- 
ing themselves of the culture with which they 
were surrounded ; they vied with the donne 
oneste in learning and refinement, and thus at 
the beginning of the century, we find beside 
such names as Vittoria Colonna and Veronica 
Gambara, two cortigiane, Tullia d'Aragona 
and Veronica Franco. 

Tullia d'Aragona was born at Rome, the 
daughter of a cortigiane Giulia Campana of 
Ferrara and Cardinal Luigi d'Aragona. The 
year of her birth is unknown, but according to 
Celani, was probably about 1510. Of her 
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youth, little has come down to us ; she lived 
probably in Florence in 1517 and 1518, after- 
wards in Siena and then "vedendola madre 
che costei haveva di virtil principio grande 
considerd che Roma d terra da donne, e mas- 
sime che ella sapea I'usanza della corte e cosi 
I'ha fatta cortigiana." We are told that at an 
early age she wrote Latin and Italian, that she 
had the most exquisite manners, and that she 
played and sang so that "i primi professori 
degli escercizi ne restavanomeravigliati." She 
spoke with rare grace and eloquence, and 
•'like another Cleopatra she knew how to 
captivate the souls of her listeners." 

In personal appearance Tullia is described 
as tall, not beautiful, but agreeable (piacevole), 
with eyes " bellissimi e splendidissimi, e nei 
movimenti loro una certa forza vivace che 
parea gittassero fiioco negli altrui cuori " ; 
hair of a golden blonde " often praised by her 
admirers, among whom was Cardinal Ippolito 
de'Medici, whom the purple did not prevent 
from burning his grain of incense before la 
bella Ara^onese." Her portrait, painted by 
Alessandro Bonvicino, called il Moi-etto, is 
preserved in the pinacoleca Tosio in Brescia. 

This glowing description of the poetess in 
no way agrees with that given by Giraldi in 
the vii novel of his ' Ecatommiti,' "but the 
odium which Giraldi shows in speaking of 
Tullia, makes us," as Celani says, "if not 
believe, at least suspect, that invano abbia 
picchiato alia porta della bella cortigiana." In- 
deed the loose-tongued and malevolent Giral- 
di even denies her any personal beauty, — says 
she had a large mouth, thin lips and a long 
nose " gibbuto et nella estrema parte grosso 
et atto a porre sommo difetto in ogui bella 
faccia s'egli tra le guancie vi fosse posto." 

It were useless here to trace Tullia in all her 
peregrinations. She was in Rome in 1531 and 
in Venice in 1535, where her sister Penelope 
was born, and where she was courted by Ber- ■ 
nardo Tasso and Speroni. This sister, who 
died in 1549, also bore the name of Aragona, 
at which Celani remarks "quasi la Giulia fer- 
rarese per essere un tempo stata I'amante di 
un cardinale di casa Aragona avesse il diritto 
di chiamare Aragonesi anche i figluoli nati 
parecchi lustri dopo che il buon cardinale 
aveva reso I'anima a Dio " 



The report of Tullia's noble origin, as Gas- 
pary says, was not without its effect "si che 
molti sarrebbero corsi dietro a Tullia per nobi- 
litarsi." In 1537 we find her in Ferrara, where 
she had arrived a few days after Vittoria 
Colonna. One of her admirers, in a letter to 
Isabella d'Este speaking of this gentil cortigi- 
ana di Roma says : " Questa 6 molto gentile, 
discreta, accorta et di ottimi et divini costumi 

dotata : non c'6 donna in questa terra 

che la paregi, anchora che la 111. ma S. ra 
Marchesa di Pescara sia, ecc, ma, etc." She 
was now at the very height of her success, sur- 
rounded by poets 3.-aA gentiluomini ■wh.o flatter- 
ed and courted her "and put the lie upon her 
not very honorable past by recognizing in her 
only the poetess, the descendant of the sangue 
real." Muzio and Bentivoglio showered 
praises upon her in prose and verse and 
Tullia was exalted above Vittoria Colonna. 
Ancora una volta la cortigiana trionfava. 

In 1543 Tullia was married at Siena to Sil- 
vestro Guicciardi of Ferrara, a husband who 
seems to have caused her no inconvenience, 
for he never again appears upon the scene. 
The Siennese documents show that she was 
"legally at least," the daughter of Costanzo 
Palmieri d'Aragona, for she is called Tullia 
Palmeria de Aragonia. Here in 1544 she was 
accused of residing in a quarter of the city, 
and of wearing clothing and ornaments for- 
bidden to the rneretrici by the statutes of the 
commune. Of this she was acquitted, the 
judgment being "D. Tulliam de Aragona Sen. 
habitantem, non esse comprehensam in statu- 
to meretricium, dantes licentiam omnibus et 
quibuscnmque personis locandi domos dicte 
domine Tullie, et absque aliqua pena, etc." 
(p. xxxiii). In August of the same year she 
was accused of wearing the sbernia at Easter; 
— of this she was likewise acquitted, " fuit 
declaratum sibi licere portare sberniam- in- 
stantibus omnibus, etc." Toward the close of 
1545, Tullia- is again in Florence, and fortune 
again seemed to favor her. Here she gained 
the friendship of Varchi, Martelli and others, 
who mention her in their poems and letters, 
but here once more in 1547 her evil fate over- 
took her. In April she was summoned before 
a magistrate, under a law promulgated by 
Duke Cosimo in Octobei 1546, which obliged 
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cortigiane to wear a yellow veil, or something 
of a yellow color, to distinguish them from 
oneste gentildonne. Doubtless TuUia thought, 
on account of her fame as a poetess, that she 
was no longer included in the class to which 
this law referred. She had recourse to Don 
Pedro de Toledo, nephew of the Duchess 
Eleonora, who advised her to send a petition 
to the Duchess, accompanied by a copy of the 
sonnets written to her "da illustri letterati." 
The petition had the desired effect, Duke 
Cosimo di suo pugno endorsing upon it " Fas- 
seli gratia per poetessa."^ In 1548 Tullia is 
in Rome and here she fell again into her former 
course of life, " perhaps obliged by necessity, 
perhaps induced by her evil genius, her 
mother Giulia."3 In the book of 'Taxes upon 
courtesans for bridge-repairs,' it appears that 
she paid for her apartments a rent of forty 
scudi, and was taxed, in proportion four scudi 
" and she was one of the cortigiane who paid 
the most." Tullia lived in Rome until her 
death, which took place on the twelfth or 
thirteenth of March, 1556, in the house of an 
inn-keeper, Matteo Moretti, in the Trastevere 
quarter, and here on the second of March she 
made her last will, which Celani gives entire, — 
taken from the state Archives at Rome. After 
a few minor bequests, chiefly of articles of 
clothing, she leaves the residue of her proper- 
ty to a boy Celio, under the guardianship of 
one Messer Pietro Cioccha, with the condition 
that the effects be sold, and the money placed 
at interest for the benefit of the said Celio, to 
serve "per iniparare littere et altre virtil," 
and to receive the principal it the age of 
twenty-five. Of this Celio, who in another 
writing is called not only her heir but also her 
son, nothing is known, an examination of the 
archives of Rome not having revealed any- 
thing concerning his fate. 

Such is the pathetic close of a career once 
so brilliant. " None of the poets who had 
courted her, sang her death, as was then the 
custom. Her last years had extinguished the 
glory that once surrounded her." 

2 It was in this year, 1547, that Tullia dedicated her 
** Rime " to the Duchess of Florence, and that they were first 
printed at Venice. 

3 Gaspary, 0J>. cit., i6o. Celani gives the date of her 
arrival in Rome, as before February i, 1537 — as her sister 
Penelope died there on that date, followed shortly afterward 
by her mother (pxxxvi). 



In addition to the " Rime^' which Celani 
here publishes, Tullia wrote a " Dialogo dell' 
infinite di amore," which has been described 
as 

" one of the most vivacious dialogues that we 
possess, in the lower rank of the scritti letter- 

ari of the sixteenth century, on account 

of a certain freedom and grace, and also, at 
times, a certain Florentine flavor which she 
perchance acquired through her intimacy with 
Florentines, and especially with Varchi ; " 

and a poem in ottava rima called " II Meschi- 
no e il Guerino," which Tullia says she took 
from an old Spanish romance, and which has 
been much praised by Crescimbeni. And 
though in the preface Tullia inveighs against 
the wickedness of some of the novelle in the 
Decamerone, the extracts given by Celani 
show that her poem now and then betrays the 
slipperiness of the time in which it was written. 
The "Rime" of Tullia d'Aragona are 
certainly not without poetic merit, but, perhaps, 
they would not be republished to-day had 
they been written by some less-known member 
of that numerous band of Petrarchisti of the 
sixteenth century ; a morbid interest will, 
however, always be attached to them because 
of the strange life of their author. Dedicated 
to the Duchess of Florence, they are nearly all 
eulogistic of the Ducal family or of Tullia's 
poet-friends. Altogether, the volume before 
us contains fifty-five poems by Tullia, all son- 
nets except two : the rest of the book is made 
up of poems, chiefly sonnets written to her by 
others, thirty being by Girolamo Muzio, — also 
an eclogue " Le Amorose." No trace of the 
life that Tullia lead is visible in her " Rime," 
which are lofty and spiritual in the highest 
degree. She has been called a Petrarchista 
of the first-water, and in the age in which she 
lived, she could not well be otherwise. The 
Platonic and ideal love of her great master, 
we find once more glorified in the sonnets of 
Tullia. She has been much admired for her 
erudition and philosophic culture, and her 
sole desire seems to have been " to pass down 
to posterity together with the men of letters 
whom she sang, and to make every endeavor 
to cover up the courtesan beneath the poet- 
ess." 

Of Tullia's poetic skill, these two sonnets to 
" II giovane Manelli," for whom alone, ac- 
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cording to Celani, she had an affection which 
we may believe sincere, may serve as an 
example. 

xliii. 

Se ben pietoca madre unico figlio 
perde talora, e nuovo, alto dolore 
ie preme il tristo e suspiroso core, 
spera c«nforto almen, spera consiglio. 

Se scaltro capitano in gran pcriglio, 
mostrando alteramente il suo valore, 
resta vinto e prigion, spera uscir fuore 
quando che sia con baldanzoso ciglio. 

S'in tempestoso mar giunto si duole 

spaventato nocchier gi^ presso a morte 
ha speme ancor di rivedersi in porto. 

Ma io, s'avvicn clie perda il mio bel sole, 
o per mia colpa, o per malvagia sorte, 
non spero aver, nfe voglio, alcun conforto. 



xlv. 

Ov'fe (misera me) qucH'aureo crine 

di cui fe'rete per pigliarmi Amore 

ov'^ (lassa) il bel viso, onde I'ardore 

nasce, che mena la mia vita al fine ? 
Ove son quelle luci alte e divine 

in cui dolce si vive e insieme more ? 

ov'5 la bianca man, che lo mio core 

stringendo punse con acute spin« ? 
Ove suonan rangcliche parole, 

ch'in un momcnto mi dan morte c vita? 

u'i cari sguardi, u' le maniere belle? 
Ove luce ora il vivo almo mio sole, 

con cui dolce destin mi venne in sorte 

quanto mai piovve da benigne stelle ? 

Sig. Celani, in a very interesting introductory 
essay, has gathered together all that is known, 
or that, perhaps, we care to know about this 
later Aspasia. He also promises to publish 
the rime of " the antithesis " of the fair Tullia, 
Veronica Franco, of whom he says : 

" essa 6 I'incarnazione della donna libera del 
cinquecento ed ^ Tunica che canti liberainente 
i suoi amori : non s'informa a platonismo o 
castit^ irrisoria, ama per amare e soddisfare i 
sensi, e i suoi liberi amplessi, etc.," 

and doubtless the bibliofili senza numero are 
anxiously looking forward to the appearance 
of the rime of the frail Veronica; and there is 
a danger ahead, lest the two hundred and two 
copies in which the volumes in the Scelta di 
Curiositd. Letterarie appear, may not go 
round. 

H. A. Rennert. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



GOETHE. 

Einfiihrung in Goethes Meisterwerke. Se- 
lections from Goethe's Poetical and Prose 
Works, with copious Biographical, Critical, 
and Explanatory Notes, a Vocabulary of 
Difficult Words and an Introduction contain- 
ing a Life of Goethe, by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. 
8vo, pp. xii, 275. 

This book is Dr. Bernhardt's answer to the 
perplexing question how best to present to 
the student a symmetrical and fairly represen- 
tative picture of the many-sided literary activi- 
ty of not only the greatest, but also the most 
voluminous classical writer of Germany. In 
his search for a text-book suitable as a guide 
in a systematic literary study of Goethe's 
works, the author found the second volume of 
A. Liiben's 'Auswahl Gharakteristischer Dich- 
tungen und Prosastiicke zur Einfiihrung in die 
deutsche Litteratur ' best adapted to his re- 
quirements. Actual use in the classroom of 
the sixty pages of this work devoted to Goethe, 
suggested additions, from time to time, of 
omitted poems, and extension of some of the 
briefer epic and dramatic selections, with ac- 
companying biographical, literary and critical 
notes, until the almost doubled bulk of the 
resulting material suggested the publication 
of this 'Introduction to Goethe's Masterworks.' 

The subject-matter, consisting of forty-two 
specimens of Goethe's epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poetry, and extracts from his Italian corres- 
pondence as well as from his biographical 
and historical prose, is wisely chosen. These 
specimens, either complete in themselves or, 
when fragmentary, ample enough to give an 
adequate idea of the works represented, sup- 
plemented by skillfully worded summaries of 
omitted passages taken chiefly from the com- 
mentaries of Liiben, Viehoff, Diintzer, Gude, 
Munckwitz, and Vilmar, are well adopted to 
the purpose of leading the student to an in- 
telligent appreciation of the greatness and 
versatility of Goethe's genius. 

The text of the selections is based upon that 
of Goedeke's critical Goethe Edition, modi- 
fied in accordance with the new orthography. 

The position at the end of the book of all 
mere word or phrase explanations prepares us 
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